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TIME OUT. This tiny 
lad, parted from his 
parents, is but one 
of the many homeless 
children of China. He 
finds life hard, and 
only sleep takes away 
his hunger and woes. 











t" Grea kfast | 


by Cyril V. Hirst 


There’s an etiquette in 
B\\ meeting and greeting bandits 


I was on the prow of the sampan, 
shaving, when it happened. Out of 
the corner of one eye I noticed a 
man coming down the side of the 
mountain close to the shore of the 
river. I went on with my shaving un- 
til he gave a grunt and a command. 
I looked again because I’m not one 
to ignore a command that is backed 
up with the business end of a Mauser. 

When the man ordered all the pas- 
sengers to go ashore, we didn’t refuse. 
For we noticed three more bandits 
emerging from the nearby bushes 
with similar evil-looking playthings 
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in their hands. I was in my stocking 
feet but the robber would not let me 
go below deck to get my shoes. 

All the passengers were marched 
off into the brush, 
about a hundred 


OUR MAILING ADDRESS? 


January 


the soldiers did not stop. But the 
vessels were moving slowly and thé 
soldiers were able to keep the ban- 
dits at a distance. 

While all this 
was going on, the 


yards from the bank It's easy to remember. bandit chief was 
of the river. There i keeping us from 
we were made to Write to: being seen by the 


squat, Chinese fash- 
ion, while one at a 
time we were frisked 
by the bandit 
leader. While we were being marched 
away from the bank I cautiously put 
my hand in my pocket and extracted 
my wrist watch and very warily put 
it into my watch pocket behind the 
relic of Saint Theresa. 

When the bandit chief felt the 
lump at my watch pocket, he growled, 
*‘What’s that?” 

“Oh,” I replied, “just a holy per- 
son’s bone.” And I took out the 
relic and showed it to him. 

He allowed me to keep the relic. 
And I think that the mention of a 
holy person and bone made the ban- 
dit rather careless in his further 
search of my person. He was probably 
afraid that the spirit of the holy 
person would take revenge on him. 

Just as the frisking ended we heard 
a commotion down at the bank of the 
river. Two large boats, towed by 
steam launches and filled with armed 

. soldiers, came into sight. The ban- 
dits who had been ransacking our 
baggage on the sampan ran for the 
hills with the loot as the soldiers 
began shooting. The boats carrying 
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rescuers. I got 
to thinking that 
if none of the 
passengers of the 
sampan showed himself we would 
still be in trouble. For the bandits 
could return after the soldiers had 
sailed on and complete their robbery. 
I decided to take the bull by the 
horns and get out of there. It meant 
risking sudden death from the Mauser 


of the bandit chief. But I reasoned 


that the soldiers would notice my 
light hair and would not mistake me 
for a bandit. I scooted down the 
hill, waving the small towel I had 


‘ carried with me. 


On seeing me the soldiers shouted, 
“O, look! a foreign devil.” 

Their guns covered the retreat of 
the rest of the passengers. But the 
captain would not stop his boat 
long .enough for us to come aboard. 
The soldiers waved for us to keep 
up with their boats by walking along 
the shore. We walked for about a 


mile before coming to the place 


where the bandits had taken our 
boat. My socks proved a poor sub- 
stitute for shoes. 

The boats with the soldiers sailed 
on up the river while I examined 
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what was left of my baggage. I had 
come with a good supply because I 
was returning from a furlough in 
the States. The bandits did a thor- 
ough job in the short time they had. 
I found half the contents of one 
duffle bag strewn over the deck; the 
other half, comprising clothes and 
books was gone. Gone, too, were the 
contents of another duffle bag with 
all the new clothes I had brought 
with me. Among the missing articles 
was a small grip that had contained 
breviaries, camera, film, pen, pencil, 
a new set of vestments, tabernacle 
veils. But why continue? Practically 
everything was missing. And there 
wasn’t much hope of getting any 
of it back. 

Ironically enough, we had been 
stopped and robbed not far from a 
little town called Merciful Peace. 

The sampan on which I continued 
my travels was being pulled upstream 
by Chinese men. A rope extended 
from the top of the mast to the shore 
about a hundred yards away; there 
it was split into four sections, one 
for each of the four pullers. The 
rope was looped at the end to pass 
over the shoulder and under the 
armpit of each puller. The rope used 
for this job was woven not from 
hemp but from rough vines. Each 
puller protects his chest from welts 
by padding the rope with cloth 
where it passes over the chest. 

The wonder is that with such lo- 
comotive power the sampan moved 
about twenty-five miles in a day. 
The craft was loaded with some five 
tons of merchandise and the men had 
to pull it against a rather powerful 
current. 

Chinese who make their living 
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pulling sampans upstream start out 
each morning about 5:30 and keep 
going until about 5:00 in the evening. 
Occasionally they take time out for 
a bowl of rice gruel. The rivers on 
which these sampans travel flow 
through rugged mountainous coun- 
try. Sometimes the pullers find the 
going too difficult along the shore and 
then they board the vessel and propel 


_it by means of long poles. They wear 
‘no shoes with the result that the soles 


of their feet have become as tough as 
any leather. Our pullers seemed to 
have glue on the bottom of their 
feet, such was the terrain over which 
they had to walk while pulling their 
load. 

Another day’s journey on this 
sampan brought me to journey’s 
end: The Pingnam seminary where 


‘Chinese lads of the Wuchow Diocese 


are trained for the priesthood. I got 
here just three months and a week 
after bidding my folks good-by at the 
North Philadelphia Station, in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Adam and Eve were much better 


‘off than I. They had nothing but 


gardens to take care of. 


Not So Fortunate 


Another Maryknoller some years back 
was moving in the opposite direction 
from Father Hirst. Father Otto A. 
Rauschenbach was on his way home 
to the States after twenty years in 
China. His departure was delayed so 
he decided to return to his Christians, 
then without the sacraments, for the 
period of the wait. Fellow missioners 
tried to dissuade him, saying that ban- 
dits made the trip too precarious. 
Father Otto Rauschenbach insisted — 
and thus never returned to the United 
States. The bullet from a bandit gun 
entered his heart on May 14, 1945. 








First Step— 


GET THERE ! 


etween our center mission here 

in the highlands of Peru, and our 
parish in Cuyucuyo lie about 150 
miles of dirt road. It winds up to 
16,000 feet, then levels off for about 
twenty miles, before plunging down 
into a deep canyon, near whose open- 
ing lies a small glacier that feeds its 
waters into the Cuyucuyo River at 
the canyon’s base. The scenery is 
beautiful but the trip is unwelcome. 
The usual means of transportation 
is an old truck, overloaded and ready 
to fall apart. In the dry season the 
trip is tedious but usually without 
mishap. But during the rainy sea- 
son, from December until March, the 
ride is terrific. Instead of taking 
about ten hours it may lengthen into 
several days. All depends on the 
weather; it is never good, often worse. 
Brooks become swollen streams; riv- 
ers escape their boundaries and 
threaten to destroy the road; low flat 
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areas become marshes. The hillsides 
are barren of trees and there is 
nothing to prevent the rain from 
forming rivers over what was for- 
merly dry land. 

Father Thomas Carey lost his life 
making this trip in March of 1945. 
The truck in which he was riding 
overturned and instant death came to 
the thirty-four-year-old Maryknoller. 

Father John Waldie and I made a 
trip over this same road recently. We 
had to wait only three hours for the 
truck to take off. It was during the 
rainy season and it wasn’t an hour 
before we met the first test: a low 
stretch of land, left marshy by the 
rains. To make matters worse this 
was a detour because a section of the 
main road had been washed out. 

All the passengers got out of the 
truck. Then a rope was tied to the 
front axle; the other ends were given 
to the passengers. We pulled while 


























the truck’s engine roared. Pro 
was made and we got through. From 
that point on the going was slow but 
the road was passable. At about five 
in the afternoon we reached the town 
of Putina, the halfway mark. 

Rain began to fall as we were eat- 
ing supper. After the meal the driver 
asked his passengers: “‘If we stay 
here and it continues to rain we may 
take several days to get to Cuyucuyo 
because there is a river to cross that 
may become too deep. If we go 
on now it will mean traveling all 
through the night. What do you 
say?” 

The answer was unanimous: “On- 
ward!” 

When we came to the river, the 
driver decided to wait and give it 
a chance to go down a little. After 
an hour’s wait the river may and 
may not have gone down. Neverthe- 
less, the driver made the crossing 
without any trouble. 

Shortly after we began the steep 
ascent to the 16,000-foot-high pampa, 
snow began to fall. Just before the 
final ascent the driver became very 
tired. He stopped the truck for a 
rest; and the passengers who could, 
fell asleep. I was cold, and the 
cramped space I had in the cab 
made sleep impossible. 

Several hours later the driver 
awoke and was ready to start again. 
By this time there were two or three 
inches of snow on the road. The truck 
skidded from time to time but the 
skill of the driver kept it from getting 
too close to the edge of the precipice 
which was one side of the road. 
There was mist in the air and at 
times I could not even see the road. 

The moon was shining dimly when 


A New Year’s Suggestion 


You could resolve to help a young 
American become a Maryknoll 
priest. His training costs $500 a 
year. Gifts to Maryknoll are de- 
ductible for Federal income tax 


purposes. 


: we reached the high plateau. The 


mist still persisted, but only once did 
the driver go off into the fields. Once 
or twice we had to make a slight 
ascent; the rope was again tied to 
the front of the truck and the pas- 
sengers heaved the truck forward 
through the slippery snow. 

At about 5:30 the following morn- 
ing we arrived at Poto, an unattrac- 
tive and desolate mining town. All 
the passengers were chilled to the 
bone. A sleepy inhabitant of Poto 
was awakened to make some hot cof- 
fee and round up some bread for our 
breakfast. Meanwhile, the driver was 
unloading the mail for Poto. After 
about an hour we were on our way 
again.: 

The sun rose and partially melted 
the snow, making the road a sea of 
slush. But the worst was over. In 
another hour or two we were going 
down into the canyon. The road 
clung to the wall of the canyon; the 
truck clung to the road and the pas- 
sengers clung for dear life to the truck. 
Poor braking, a slip at the wheel, a 
moment of carelessness, and we would 
all be hurtled down the precipice. 

Finally we arrived at Cuyucuyo 
after a miserable, sleepless night. The 
first step toward saving souls is to 
reach them. The first step is to get 
there. We did. 


























N THE eleventh day of the sixth 

moon, Mrs. Augusta Chang, 
matriarch of a large farming family 
near Tanchuk, South China, died in 
her sixty-ninth year. Immediately, 
several boys of the family were sent 
running in different directions. One 
was told to summon other members 
of the family to the funeral. Another 
went to a distant village to have the 
carpenters bring in Mrs. Chang’s 
bright, red coffin, which had been 
prepared a few days earlier. Still an- 
other was sent to fetch the priest who 
had anointed Mrs. Chang. 


Death Comes to lanchuk 


Photos by Anthony Karlovecius and William Morrissey 
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Against the wall of one farm build- 
ing, some of the women set up a 
shrine (left) around the picture of 
their dead clan head. Because of the 
prominence of Mrs. Chang, three 
Maryknollers (above) came to cele- 
brate a Solemn Requiem Mass in the 
courtyard of the 
farm. At first, the x | 
large influx of \ ™ 


mourners and ~gy 4 
relatives made ae aa 
the Chang farm & ge 
a bedlam. But "A f Ys 


once Mass began, 








there was a great silence. 

No American, unless he 
has lived in the interior of 
China, can appreciate the 
elemental chaos surround- 
ing a Chinese funeral. 
Tables, blackened withdust 
and smoke, are scattered 
about, crowded with peo- 
ple whose sole purpose 
seems to be to eat. The 
smoke (left) of exploding 
firecrackers cloud the air. 
Professional mourners wail 
with the loudest of voices. 
The shrill and strident 
screeches of a band (be- 
low), hired for the occa- 
sion, complete the picture. 
It’s part of their tradition. 
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After Mass, there is a long funeral procession to the tiny Catholic 


cemetery. Firecrackers are shot off as the mourners march along. At 
the grave, a missioner (right) completes the Catholic burial ritual. 


















































The end came without warning. They hardly knew 





whether to be glad or sorry 


See 


when they heard the judge pronounce the sentence 


in the Dust 


by James E. Walsh 


as it possible? Sister Inez 
peered closer. A flower? 
say rather a miracle. The 


few square yards of brown earth 
and straggling weeds that could 
be surveyed through the bars had 
never revealed anything like it 
before. She wondered what it was, 
how it got there. 

‘Could June magic penetrate 
even to this place? It was June, 
wasn’t it? Another winter had 
already gone, she realized vague- 
ly. She had scarcely seen it go, 
but she knew when it went with its 
numbing cold and perpetual shiver- 
ing. There was little else to 
mark the change in the prison. 
For weeks now the air had been 
mild, balmy, and the days were 
much longer. She looked at the 
calendar in her prayer book, her 
link with time and the big out- 
side world of which she had been a 
part. Yes, June was here. 

Sister Inez called to her compan- 
ion: “Sister Bernadette! Come here 
and look at our garden. Did you 


expect to see one in this place? 
What do you think of that?” 

The little Chinese Sister dropped 
her sewing and dutifully hobbled 
over to the window. Beriberi 
marked her gait. She had lost none 
of her cheerful spirit, but she did 
not always match the French Sister’s 
mood. 

“Oh, that,” she said. “It’s only 
a wild rose, Sister. ‘Roses spring 
up almost anywhere at this time of 


-year. Won’t last long. Wind blows 


them away in a day or two.” 

The matter-of-fact little person 
hobbled back to her tiny stool and 
picked up her work. She was fitting 
a section of an old flour sack to 
the thing of shreds and patches 
that once had been her religious 
habit. 

Sister Bernadette was right. Sis- 
ter Inez stole a peep at her so-called 
garden several times.during the day. 
But when she lookedl agaim-the very 
next day, the deliaate;petals had 


fallen. Yet the sight. iead .cheered 
her, somehow. The ‘brave little 
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flower had come and gone very 
quickly, but the thoughts that came 
with it lingered on. 

There was 
plenty of time to 
think in prison. 
There also was 
plenty to think 
about. What 
would the end be? 
Two years was a 
long time to be de- 
prived of Mass and the sacraments. 
She did not worry about the ‘out- 
come, however. Like everything else, 
that was in the hands of God. He 
would arrange it for the best. 

What concerned Sister Inez more 
was the work she and her companion 
had come to do. Was it not to be 
finished? What would ever become 
of it now? 

Puzzled, not regretful, Sister Inez 
was far from being downcast. Her 
vocation had brought her where 
she was. That was the only thing 
that mattered. She would follow it 
to the end of the world, she felt, 
prison walls included. 


She remembered how it began. 
She saw a small girl fidgeting and 
fussing while an old governess 
pulled at the little white dress and 
fitted the tiny white veil carefully 
on her head. She saw her leaving 
the big chateau, walking to the 
village church with other children. 

Now she had a basket of flowers 
suspended by a silk ribbon around 
her neck. The hymn sounded, and 
the priest turned around at the 
altar. She saw herself walking back- 
wards, directly in front of the 
Blessed ,Sacrament. It was Corpus 


Every Day of 1951 


Maryknollers at home and overseas 
will pray for all our benefactors 
both living and dead. This is our 
best expression of gratitude to you. 


January 


Christi. The aisle was covered with 
strewn flowers. She remembered 
that she had tossed hers out lavishly, 
and then feared she 
had emptied her 
basket too soon. 
But nobody had 
noticed or had 
scolded her. She 
had walked on in 
the solemn hush. 

**It would be 
nice to walk always like this in front 
of God,” she had reflected. That, she 
always thought, was how it began. 

A lot of water had flowed under 
the bridge since those days. Fif- 
teen years in a mission convent in 
Shantung Province had prepared 


her, she thought, for anything. 


Even the accusations and the 
trial that finally came were not 
wholly unexpected. Neglected the 
orphans? The ones they had kept 
alive by a series of miracles? Ex- 
ploited the people? The ones they 
had saved from starvation by impov- 
erishing themselves to give medicine, 
clothes, jobs, every sort of help, 
out of pure charity? Those charges 
only made her smile. Well, what 
did it matter? The work had been 
done for God, and He knew all about 
it. Why worry about what anyone 
else thought? 

She had remembered an old re- 
frain carried in her mind from 
novitiate days. ““Never expect grati- 
tude from the people you help,” 
ran the oft-repeated slogan. “They 
do not always feel it, and seldom 
express it when they do feel it. 
Expect it from God. His gratitude is 
enough.” 
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And yet — that sea of faces!. Not 
a word, not a sign, from all those 
good people. There were the fam- 
ilies the Sisters had visited so often; 
the patients they had cured in 
the dispensary; the familiar friends 
who came and went in the com- 
pound, the intimates gathered 
around them in the course of years. 
There were two girls they had made 


good marriages for, only a few years | 
previously, and had sent off with’ 


trousseaus of their own making. 
There were the teachers in their 
own school, the domestics in their 


own compound. And everybody was - 


silent. 

Even old Mrs. Wang was not say- 
ing anything for once in her life. 
What had come over the voluble old 
lady? The Sisters had helped the 
whole clan for years, and only a few 
months ago had given their last bit 
of penicillin to save the latest 
Wang baby. Now all was forgotten. 

Perhaps unconsciously she had 
expected some evidence of gratitude. 
Or was it because she had been bur- 
deried with the office of Superior 
for the last six years that she felt 
the strangeness of the situation? 
The silence of the crowd was not a 
surprise; she expected it. Yet, when 
it came, it disturbed her. One 
knows with the mind, but one feels 
with the heart. Had the Sisters any 
real friends, after ali? Was the work 
going to endure? What had they 
accomplished? 

Sister Bernadette brushed the 
puzzle aside as nothing. “The 
people are. not saying what they 
feel,” she said. “You know how it 
is. Everybody has trouble enough 
already.” She smiled and pressed 
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the hand of her Superior. “But we 
are getting some prayers from 
many of them,”’ she added. That had 
been comforting. 


Two years under lock and key went 
by more quickly than either of the 
Sisters could have imagined. The 
hours spent working at the looms 
helped, took them out of the cell 
for a change, varied the monotony. 

The cholera epidemic, also, was a 
help as long as it lasted, because 
all the prisoners were herded into 
the courtyard for an hour each day, 
as a precaution. Forbidden to con- 
verse, they breathed the blessed 
air with relief until someone got 
caught talking. Then they were sent 
indoors again as punishment. 

The epidemic was only a passing 
phase. During all the rest of the time, 
neither Sister had stepped outside 
the prison walls. 

Their prayers and thoughts sus- 
tained them. The kingdom of God is 
within you, they learned, and no- 
body could take it away. Remarkable 
how they both became accustomed 
to prison routine. The whole thing 
was just a part of mission life. 

Soon the Sisters stopped talking 
and speculating about when they 
would be released, and tried-not to 
think about it. They were “no date” 
prisoners, waiting for a sentence. 
They might be released tomorrow, or 
they might spend the rest of their 
lives there. It was a funny world 
they lived in. One never knew. 


The end came without warning. 
They hardly knew whether to be 
glad or sorry when they heard the 
sentence. 
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“We are to leave right now,” ex- 
plained Sister Bernadette. “They 
say we must go away from the dis- 
trict, and not come back. It is on 
account of our crimes against hu- 
manity. For that reason, the people 
do not want us to stay here any 
more.” : 

“Can we visit the mission first?” 
asked Sister Inez. 

“No, they say we must leave in an 
hour. A truck is coming to take us. 
I think it will go to Tsinanfu. May- 
be we can stay there, but it’s not 
certain.” 

Not to see the convent again? A 
look, a word of good-by would have 
helped. Sister Inez was disappointed, 
but only for a moment. She breathed 
a little prayer and smiled. 

“Could be worse,” she said. “A 
truck cannot take us so very far. At 
least we shall still be in China.” 

A final surprise awaited the Sisters. 
When they went to board the truck, 
it was so surrounded with people 
that they could hardly climb into 
it. All the old friends were there, 
the familiar Chinese faces. There 
was nothing bashful about the people 
this time. 

“God bless you, Sisters,” they 
heard. ““Go away slowly and come 
back quickly.” The farewells arose 
on every side. 

An old man in a long, tattered 
gown stepped forward. The last time 
the Sisters had seen him his gown had 


been of silk, but they recognized him 
as one of the prominent merchants 
of the town. He bowed ceremoniously. 

“The Sisters have been like our 
own mothers,” he said. “May your 
road be peaceful. And may you re- 
turn to us soon.” , 

Strangely enough, the guards said 
nothing, did nothing, in all the 
commotion. Or perhaps it was not 
strange. There is a time for every- 
thing, and politeness takes preced- 
ence in China. 

When it was time to leave, the 
guards started pushing people away. 
Suddenly a bent, old grandmother 
appeared. She had worked her way 
up to the side of the truck, smiling, 
bowing and shouting all at the same 
time. The old woman had a chubby, 
baby boy in her arms. She went up 
close to the Sisters, held him up 
for their inspection. He gave one 
of his best gurgles. Old Mrs. Wang 
had recovered her speech and. was 
making up for lost time. 

Sister Bernadette reached out and 
patted the baby on the head. “‘Looks 
better than when we had him in the 
dispensary,” she said. She turned 
to Sister Inez. ‘Well, Sister,” she 
smiled, “here is one rose that is still 
blooming.” 

The truck was moving’ Sister Inez 
looked back at the crowd. 

“Dear people,” she found herself 
saying. Another thought stirred her. 
‘Dear vocation,” she added. 


Apostle and Fisherman 


SAINT PATRICK is called by those who know him the open-air saint. The 
legends present him to us as one “with a wonderful knowledge (among other things) 
of the best places to fish and a wonderful love and understanding of animals. He had 
a special power over soldiers and hunters and growing boys.”” — Mrs. Concannon 








The 
Stubborn 
Jeep 


by John J. O’Brien 


Father Denis P. Browne, a Mary- 

knoller from San Francisco, is 
now the owner of a jeep that has 
made a lot of history among Mary- 
knollers in Bolivia. Father Raymond 
Bonner had purchased the jeep 
through the United States Govern- 
ment in Panama. After a lot of delay, 
the vehicle arrived in the Bolivian 
capital of La Paz. There Father 
Lawrence Burns took the jeep under 
his wing. In fact, that Maryknoller 
from Wakefield, Mass., took such pos- 
session of the war-surplus machine 
that Father Bonner finally turned it 
over to him. 

Father Burns really broke in the 
jeep by making a trip from La Paz 
to Cotoca. The road is not the best 
in the world, but the first section 
is like a superhighway in the States 
when compared with the rest of the 
road. The latter section will some 
day be paved, enabling the rich re- 
gions of Cochabamba and Santa Cruz 
to exchange their produce. Father 
Burns never talks much about that 
journey; it took him the best part 
of ten days to cover 250 miles. 





When Father Burns was transferred 
from Cotoca, Father Browne fell heir 
to the jeep. The roads in and around 
Cotoca are on a par with the roads in 
the States before 1900. It usually 
takes skill and luck for one to handle 
a machine on such roads during the 
rainy season. 

There was a sick call to Puerto 
Pilas, twenty miles away. Father 
started out, spick-and-span as usual. 
The trip to the sick person was un- 
eventful. After administering the 
sacraments to Senora Aguilera, Fa- 
ther Browne planned a quick return 
to Cotoca. What a mistake! It wasn’t 
bad enough that the road was just 
mud: but the now-historic jeep de- 
cided to show its years. Father Browne 
was stuck in the worst part of the 
road, for the whole night. And it was 
only with the aid of local oxen that 
he was able to get back to Cotoca. 
He looked as though he had spent 
the night in the mud. 

The jeep is now up on the repair 
block. A little overhauling and Father 
Browne will have it hunting for new 
seas of mire to plunge through. 





THE SUPERIOR GENERAL’S CORNER 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


Ten years ago The Field Afar car- 
ried an article by Monsignor Fulton 
Sheen. 

“‘The Church that does not repro- 
duce,” said Monsignor, “that is not 
missionary, is weaving its own 
shroud. . . . The zealous souls, the 
apostles, the missioners in far coun- 
tries, the saintly souls in our own 
land, the Sisters in our schools, the 
priests in our parishes, all the 
Christ-loving men and women whose 
hearts are on fire with the love 
of God, are the eyes, the feet and 
the hands of Christ, which reach 
out to the pagan, the dejected, the 
forlorn, the sinners, to lift them 
into that Body where they may be 
quickened again into’ life and love 
and truth by the vivifying power of 
the Spirit of Christ.” 

The writer of these and many 
more sublime lines on the world 
apostolate is now the National 
Director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. God be 
praised that such a voice will speak 
for the missions. 


Maryknoll will be forty years old 
on June 29, 1951. When, near the 
beginning of this century, Father 
James Anthony Walsh succeeded 
Doctor Joseph V. Tracy in Boston, 
as §.P.F. Director, he realized that 
one of his most important tasks was 
to educate the American Catholic 
public — lay and clerical — to the 


mission idea. This was no easy task, 
and even good men felt that, if 
the United States contributed, say, 
$100,000 yearly to foreign-mission 
work, we should be doing magnifi- 
cently. Today, of course, all that is 
changed; thanks to the pioneers and 
those who have followed them, the 
missions are now well known, and the 
United States leads the world in mis- 
sion contributions. We are still far 
behind, however, in the matter ofsup- 
plying priests, Brothers, and Sisters in 
anything like the number warranted 
by our total Catholic population. 


Still, there are grounds for optimism. 
Who can say what the next forty 
years will bring? Let us hope and 
pray that our Church in the United 
States will not fail in the task ahead; 
for obviously we are being prepared 
to play a major role in the mission 
work of the world, both in providing 
personnel and in supplying material 
resources. 

As 1951 raises its worried head, all 
good men are earnestly praying that 
the year may bring us not too many 
of the woes that threaten. Here at 
Maryknoll we shall ask God to pro- 
tect you and your loved ones in these 
troublous times. 
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A room in a Maryknoll seminary is a fitting 
memorial. A plaque on the door reminds the 
priest or the student occupant to pray daily 
for your relative or friend. Offering, $500. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, ental P.O., New York 
Dear Fathers: 


I enclose $——_—_———toward the five hundred dollars 
needed for a memorial room in a Maryknoll seminary. 


My Name 
Street 
City <<< ________. State. 























~The Maryknoll Family 


ine Holy See has entrusted another 
mission area in the Orient to 
Maryknoll. The new prefecture apos- 
tolic is that of Taichung, in the central 
part of Formosa, the much-talked- 
about island go miles off the Chinese 
mainland. It is the only Chinese 
territory today into which a Chris- 
tian missioner may gain entrance. 

And we have taken another step 
forward in Africa. The Congregation 
of Propaganda, in Rome, tells us that 
our African territory has been canon- 
ically erected as the Prefecture 
Apostolic of Musoma, and formally 
turned over to the Maryknoll Society. 
The population of the new mission 
is 254,000 souls of whom 9,851 are 
Catholics. 

Speaking of Africa, let us mention 
a recent addition to the Maryknoll 
family under unusual circumstances. 
Brother Damien Walsh, of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, one of our promising 
young workers in Tanganyika, for- 
mally took his mission oath there, the 
first Maryknoller to be professed on 
African soil. 


Many warm friends and distin- 
guished alumnae of Smith College in 
Massachusetts, the college seniors 
and their parents, saw President 
Benjamin Fletcher Wright, standing 
before a backdrop of massed flags of 
States and Nations, confer the degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters on 
Mother Mary Joseph, founder of the 
Maryknoll Sisters. 
President Wright read this cita- 


tion: ‘Mother Mary Joseph has well 
been named one of the first ladies of 
the Catholic Church in America. As 
a young woman, her faith inspired a 
sense of dedication to humanity and 
a clear vision for translating that 
dedication into the service of man- 
kind. She founded the first American 
community of Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Sisters. She guided this Order 
during a third of a century and has 
helped to mold it into a great organ- 
ization which has extended the 
Christian Faith and provided mate- 


rial aid to thousands of unnamed 


men and women throughout the 
Orient, in the islands of the Pacific, 
and among her own people of the 
United States.” 


Hardly a year passes that Father 
William Little, from Scarsdale, New 
York, doesn’t give a very tangible 
proof of his interest in Maryknoll. 
He says: “Maryknoll has brought 
many blessings to my parish. We 
owe a great part of our present good 
fortune to the presence of Mary- 
knollers and to what our people did 
for Maryknoll.” He told his congre- 
gation: “Your gifts to God are like 
the rivers flowing down to the sea. 
The rivers never dry up, the sea 
never overflows. The waters go back 
to the rivers again in never-failing 
volume... .” 

Doctor Little is typical of many, 
many pastors in every part of Amer- 
ica who are building Maryknoll by 


securing us financial aid, and by en- 








THE MARYKNOLL FAMILY 


couraging the sons and daughters of 
their parishes to go overseas for Christ. 


Odds and Ends 


Among recent arrivals here at Mary- 
knoll were 55 of the darlingest little 
New Hampshire Reds. They are the 
cutest, fuzziest, chirpiest little chicks 
you ever saw. They were hatched 
out in Father Bordenet’s newly out- 
fitted incubator. They will make up* 
the broiler division and are the first 
section in our new scientific chicken 
project. Work has since been com- 
pleted on the new layers’ pavilion 
erected near the barn. Our students 
felled our own trees in our own 
woods, and hauled them out over the 
snow to the sawmill. A 
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Never since Father James Anthony 
Walsh and his first students came 
from Hawthorne and climbed out of 
the hack on that memorable night of 
September 18th, 1912, have our 
seminarians engaged in so much and 
such money-saving manual labor. 
Along with the routine assignments 
of painting, carpentry, electrical 
work, property upkeep, and so on, 
we have large squads working on 
Cultivation and Promotion projects. 

Besides, the students do their 
laundry, thereby saving us thousands 
of dollars yearly. They wash all their 
dishes and set up all the tables three 
times a day. Of course this cuts 
into their recreation and study 
time, but they do it just the same. 





construction crew of 
Maryknoll Brothers per- 
formed the construction 
work, Thanks to the hard 
work of Father Bordenet, 
our procurator, and the 
Brothers, all is being 
cenducted according to 
ultra-ultra techniques 
developed at Cornell 
University. 

If you should visit 
Maryknoll, be sure and 
see the nineteen head of 
cattle. Prize among them 
is Whitney Eric the Sixth. 
Whitney Eric comes from 
a long line of blue bloods 
on both sides of the 
Atlantic and has numer- 
ous relatives throughout 
New England, New York 
State, and along the east- 
ern seaboard. Whitney 
Eric is a Black Angus bull. 








es DEAR FATHERS: 


would be able to afford the dollar regularly each 


Loltor of the Month ~ 


Siamese s de ae ee ie Maryknoll. She 
always said it wasn’t much but she was sure she 
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by Joseph E. Brannigan 














Two Tears From Lunas 


The leper had nothing else to offer 


ukas Noti, a leper, had twice 
asked me to come and bring him 
the sacraments. I could not go the 
first time because of a foot infection, 
but eventually I was ready. The 
Christians of Rosana told me that 
the trip would take about half an 
hour. From my place on the escarp- 
ment overlooking the African valley 
through which the Mara River runs, 
they pointed out the village where 
Lukas lives. It lies at the foot of one 
of the small hills. 

I could see the broad ribbon that 
twists down the side of the mountain; 
the cattle had worn the path to their 
salt lick. “‘This will be easy,” I said 
to myself. “I'll take my bicycle and 


cut the time in half.” But when I 
reached the trail going down the 
side of the escarpment I saw some- 
thing that I had forgotten — the 
stones. The whole path down was 
full of them. 

Down I slipped and scrambled, 
bike on my shoulder. But the further 
I went on the path to the salt lick, 
the worse the stones became. I real- 
ized that my hope of the path im- 
proving had been presumption, pure 
and simple. 

When I reached what looked like 
the hill I had seen from above, I 
made inquiries for the whereabouts 
of Lukas: Noti. No one seemed to 
know him. It was obvious that, be- 
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cause of the heat of the sun, I had 
gone astray. Leaving my bike; I 
walked up the side of the hill to 
have a look around. Then I dis- 
covered that the hill I was looking 
for was further west. I went back for 
the bike and pushed it on to the next 
hill. 

There I was assured that Lukas Noti 
was known, for he used to live nearby. 
Recently he had moved further West. 
Some cows grazing on the side of 4 
hill were pointed out to me as indicat- 
ing the region where I should next 
inquire. I found Lukas down by the 
stream. Neither of us had ever seen 
the other before. We put on a minia- 
ture Stanley-and-Livingston act. 

“Are you Lukas Noti?” 

“Veg ?? 

‘“*Well, I’m the Father from 
Rosana.” 

Immediately his face lit up and he 
led me to the house where he lived. 
Remarking that it had been four and 
a half years since he had received the 
sacraments, he knelt down in the 
corner to make: his examination of 
conscience. 

While Lukas did that I took a few 
sips of the coffee I had brought along 
in the thermos. That was the only 
prudent way of allaying thirst, for 
the water the natives drink is out of 
the question for us. To drink it, 
would be to invite sickness. 


When I had finished a short in- 
struction after Lukas had made his 
confession, I looked up to see if he 
had understood. I was just in time to 
catch sight of two huge tears about 
to drop from either of his eyes. Lukas 
was very happy. 

He told me that he had been teach- 
ing his mother and brother how to 
say such prayers as the Hail Mary, 
the Our Father and the Apostles Creed. 
I reminded him that he was the only 
Christian in the whole valley and he 
readily agreed to begin teaching 
Christian doctrine to all who would 
listen. . 

Because it had taken me so long to 
get there I could spend no more than 
an hour with him before starting on 
the return journey. I saw that the 
rain clouds were marshaling in the 
east for their afternoon attack. By 
this time I was thoroughly sick of 
pushing the bike. 

At one point I heard a motor. 
Dropping the bike I rushed for the 
nearest prominence to have a look. 
About a mile away was a truck — 
speeding off into the distance. My 
feelings were akin to those of a man 
floating in a lifeboat who sees a ship 
passing but himself remains unseen. 
I left the bicycle at a village, to be 
picked up some other day, and got 
home just in time to take shelter 
from the rain. 


The Finding in the Temple 


Cf THER QUIRK had said that he would be back at three in the afternoon. 
Seven o’clock came and went, but no Father Quirk. Father Glass went on his motor- 
cycle in search of the missing priest. After having fallen into rice fields twice, 
Father Glass finally found Father Quirk in an abandoned temple, sitting in the 
midst of future Catholics, listening to them and asking them questions. Asked 
why he had treated us so, Father was surprised to find that we had worried. 


— Francis G. Murphy 








Life on Dry River Bed Road 


HROUGH the heart of down- 
town Kyoto, runs one of the 
main streets of the city. It is called 
Dry River Bed Road. Across this 
road passes much of the life of-the old 
Japanese capital. Here, too, is St. 
Francis Xavier Church. 
A walk in the vicinity of the mis- 
sion produces many scenes of bright 
color. For instance, there is the shop 


that makes and sells parasols, each 
hand-painted with bright designs. 
Some of these portable sunshades 
can be seen. drying in the picture at 
the right. More familiar to Americans 
would be the playground (above) 
where children, clad in Westerr 
hand-me-downs, spend endless hours 
exploring a maze of climbing bars, 
as do children everywhere. 


COLOR PHOTOS BY CLEMENT HANSAN 























EDITORIAL: 


The Light and the Mirage 


prea the brand-new year will 
bring to a waiting world is any 
man’s guess, but what the waiting 
world will bring to the year is more 
like a foregone conclusion. History’s 
page and today’s newspaper both tell 
what to expect; both recite the same, 
perennial story. 

The universe is due for a good 
overhauling again. It is written in 
the stars — or at least in immemorial 
custom. The estimable human race 
is always happy in this favorite pur- 
suit, likes nothing better, and does 
nothing worse. 

Again the human race will be at its 
very best: inspired, inventive, crea- 
tive, eminently constructive, next 
door to genius. This is always the 
case when it sets out to chart its own 
gay and irresponsible course, when 
it girds itself to extemporize and 
concoct, for its own betterment, the 
endless schemes that never work. 
The world is its own spiritual 
director, philosopher, guide, and 
rather a poor one in each capacity. 





Look, then, for the same curious 
mixture of good will and bad plans 
that has marked every other year 
since first the world began. As in 
other years, too, the denouement 
will be the same. The high hopes 
that blithely and speedily arise will 
as speedily wane. The solemn am- 
bitions and bubbling enthusiasms 
will soon sputter out, unhonored, un- 
sung and forgotten. A similar fate 
will foil the programs, platforms, 
panaceas, and so on and so forth. 


These well-intentioned flourishes do 
not build the citadel of humanity. 
The flaw in the design is fatal when 
God is not the chief architect. A new 
world is easy enough to create in the 
mind’s eye, it would seem; but the 
baseless fabric of the vision has a 
way of melting into thin air. 

It would not matter much if this 
eternal obsession did not concern a 
very important person. Everybody 
in the world might harmlessly keep 
on planning how to produce the per- 


This Month’s Cover 


Wagago tribesmen in East Africa find a split ear lobe a convenient 
place to carry notes, cigarettes, and work cards. The man on our 
cover is one of the workers clearing millions of acres of useless 
ee Tanganyika bush and making them into a peanut farm. The 

i Wagago are friendly, patient folk; they’ve been developing skills, 
; = ' and steady work is improving their standard of living. 
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fect symphony or the perfect cauli- 
flower, if only there could be a 
moratorium on the production of the 
perfect, or the easily perfectible man. 

Man is perfectible, but not easily. 
The world ought to know by this 
time that its own bumbling self is the 
very last influence to make him any 
better, the very first to make him 
worse. 

Yet man must be experimented en 
forever, it seems, whether it profits 
him or not. He is to be made an 
emancipated man, an enlightened 
man, a progressive man, a scientific 
man, a modern man; any and every 
kind of a man but a good man. 

The experiments multiply. Elevate 
man by means of his own bootstraps. 
Liberate him by chaining his mind 
with a handful of current super- 
stitions. Build for him his long- 
sought, will-o’-the-wisp city of se- 
curity and peace — but build it 
without foundations, without the 


grace of God. 


In the meantime, does man want to 
be as progressive and scientific as 
all that? Probably not. Although 
no enemy to progress, he is not 
thirsting to put his whole future 
into the hands of the arts and 
sciences, the isms and ologies. 

Man is not interested in grandiose 
illusions about his own wonderful 
perfections, his ready perfectibility. 
He is more interested in his own 
self-evident imperfections and how 
to deal with them, how to rise above 
them. He knows his own needs. 
He wants a blessing on his nation, 
his family, and himself. He wants 
to eat bread, know truth, clutch 
peace, feel the wind of freedom on 
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his face and the wine of freedom in 
his veins — a few simple things like 
that. But he still does not know 
where or how to lay hold of them. 
He cannot see the Light that floods 
the whole universe, because of the 
constant mirage contrived by his 
well-meaning friends. 

Meanwhile a Voice speaks, and 
this is what It says: ‘‘Come to me, all 
you that labor and are burdened, 
and I will refresh you. Take up my 
yoke upon you and learn of me, be- 
cause I am meek, and humble of 
heart. And you shall find rest to your 
souls” (Matt. xi:28-29). 

—Bishop James E. Walsh 
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Lucho, 
the Giant 


It took something more 
than a kick in the shins 


to make him cry 


by Jerome P. Garvey 





““Laucho the Giant,” is what the 
boys call him. But believe it or not he 
is only nme years old. He came to 
our agricultural school here in 
Molina, Chile, for the first time this 
year. His home is quite a distance 
away, and even though he had never 
before been away from home for any 
great period, Lucho fitted himself in- 
to the routine of boarding-school 
life like a veteran. There were no 
tears or wails out of him. As soon as 
he had made his bed and put away 
in his little locker what few clothes he 
had, he gravely kissed his mother, 
shook her hand, and headed for the 
classroom to get down to work. 

Because of his size.Lucho is hard 
to spot sometimes in a big crowd. 
He is just a little lump under the 
blankets after he goes to bed at night. 
And can he sleep! We have to shake 
him gently awake on these cold, 
rainy mornings; but once he gets his 
bearings, he is among the first to head 
for the washroom. He has to stand 
up on tiptoe to splash the sleep out 
of his eyes. 

When Lucho is kneeling in his 
place in chapel for Mass or prayers, 
only the top of his head can be seen 
over the pew. But he manages to peer 
out between the openings and see 
what is going on. He almost needs 
a stepladder to get up on the seat, 
but manages the climb all by himself. 

Though in the first grade and just 
learning to recognize the letters 
of the alphabet, he is as busy as a 
beaver during study periods. Never 
bothering a soul, he studies his 
primer, letter by letter, picking 
out each one with his stubby little 
forefinger. But as soon as the first lad 
asks to be excused for a moment, 
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Lucho, almost Occasionally we receive an 


without fail decides 
that it is high time 
for a drink of water, 


mission, too. 


During recess, your letter, please let us know. 


Lucho is right in 

there with the biggest and best of 
the boys. He kicks at the football 
with a fierce determination to win, 
not minding too much a kick in tHe 
shins given or received in the heat 
of the game. The little giant is quite 
a contrast to some of the older and 
bigger boys who bawl over the 
slightest mishap. 

The first time Lucho really cried 
was when someone hit him in the 
arm where he had recently been 
vaccinated. But there was an excuse 
for that. His arm was swollen and 
sore after the vaccination. Even a 
little jolt sent the pain running up 
and down the entire limb. 

We put him to bed for a couple of 
days when the results of the vacci- 
nation were reaching their climax 
of fever and headache. One after- 
noon I stopped by his bed. 


“Father,” hesaid, 


anonymous offering without name “I’ve been crying. 
or address, so we are unable to 
and he asks for per- acknowledge a gift. If you do not 
receive an acknowledgment of off.” 


My head ached so 
much that I thought 
it was going to drop 


“Lucho,” I told 
him, “that is a very 
good sign.” 

When he looked up at me with his 
large, questioning eyes, I said, ‘“Tell 
you what, Lucho: I'll bet you a holy 
picture that, when you wake up to- 
morrow morning, your head won’t 
ache a bit, your fever will be all gone. 
You will feel better than you can ever 
remember having felt.” 

“It’s a bet!” said the little lad 
gamely, though he was fighting back 
more tears. 

Lucho was all better the next day 
and insisted on paying his bet. 

Such is the stuff of which are 
molded our little Chilenos. Would 
that we could accommodate more of 
them in our school. Poor, yes; and 
lacking all those little privileges that 
are taken for granted by boys. in 
the States. But for all that, Lucho 
is a perfect little gentleman. 


Use This as a Conscience Quiz 


“* Are J 
Each member of the Catholic Interracial Council ™" “= i 
pledges himself as follows: (1) To act with equal jus- em ~— 
tice, courtesy, and consideration toward white and : 9 
colored, Jew and Christian. (2) To condemn any prac- me ™“~ 


tice that discriminates against a person, or group of 

persons, for reasons of race, creed, or color. (3) To fight 

against any interior bitterness that may have resulted from past or present experi- 
ences of racial prejudices. (4) To do all in his power to win the acceptance of these 
principles by others. This pledge is not in excess of what is sufficient, necessary, 
normal, and desirable in a fofower of Christ. The real Christian, following the 
great commandment of love of neighbor, finds a place in his heart for all men. 
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Sunday Best. “My name is Soda 
Cracker,” the small Chinese boy in- 
sisted, when Father Edwin J. McCabe, 
of Providence, R. I., 
stopped him. “That 
must be your nick- 
name,” replied Fa- 
ther McCabe. “Now 
what’s your real 
name? What do your 
parents call you?” 7a 
The boy hesitated a * 
moment before an- 
swering: “When I’m 
real good during a 
whole week, they call me Layer 
Cake on Sunday. * 


FR. McCABE 


Reform Movement. Some “Dead 
End Kids” in Talca, Chile, are fast 
becoming model citizens. ““Too fast!” 
says one youngster. A group of boot- 
blacks, they have de- 
veloped an interest in 
school work at the 
Leo XIII Institute. 
Father James V. 
Manning, of Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y., 
Maryknoll Missioner 
who directs the In- 
stitute, witnessed 
these amazing 
changes. The boys no 
longer gamble on street corners; they 
prefer to play basketball or read 
books. They’ve started to say “‘Please”’ 
and “Thank you”; and they even in- 
sist on being called by their proper 
names. “The Rat” is ready to fight 





FR. MANNING 





anyone who refuses to call him Mar- 
cellito; “Shorty” is now Moses to his 
pals. But one boy refuses to have 
anything to do with the reform wave. 
“The next thing you know,”’ he told 
Father Manning disgustedly, “they'll 
even wash their faces and comb their 


hair every morning!” 


Pity the Bride! Wedding customs in 
Japan amazed a young Maryknoll 
priest from Milwaukee, Father 
George J. Hirschboeck. This 28-year- 
old missioner attended his first Jap- 
anese wedding recently, a lavish affair 
with numerous guests. 
Much to his astonish- 
ment, he saw the 
groom, not the bride,’ 
become the center of 
attention after the 
ceremony! ‘‘The 
newly wed husband 
was congratulated by 
everyone,” said Fa- 
ther Hirschboeck. 
**Meanwhile, the 
bride sat alone in a corner, ignored 
completely. She didn’t dare eat or 
even talk.” 





FR. HIRSCHBOECK 


Convert Team. Two newly baptized 
women in the small Chinese village 
of Laitsui have started their own 
convert movement. Father Joseph E. 
Van den Bogaard, Brooklyn-born 
pastor of the Maryknoll mission there, 
calls them a unique team. “One is a 
65-year-old widow, and the other is a 
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young woman of twenty,” he says. 
“A month after they were baptized, 
they brought eighteen converts into 
the Church. The widow teaches 
women of the village, 
while her younger | 
partner spends hours @ 
before the Blessed FE 
Sacrament. That 
combination of active 
and prayerful zeal is & 
practically impossible 
to beat. The Sisters 
also deserve.a share of 
the credit for their 
teaching those two to 
be apostles. Just imagine the results 
that could be achieved if every coun- 
try in the world had thousands of 
such convert teams!” 





FR. BOGAARD 


Vacation Time. While wintry winds 
blast many sections of the United 
States this month, people in the south- 
ern hemisphere enjoy summer sun- 
shine. The Maryknoll Fathers in Peru 
have just opened their summer camp 
for poor boys. Located near the small 
village of Mejia, on the shores of the 
Pacific, Camp Puno is vacationland 
for those lads. They have equipment 
for every major sport, including foot- 
ball, which one lad described as ‘“‘a 


game to be played only between 
enemies.” Ocean swimming is the 
most popular of all sports, even 
though Peruvian coastal waters are 
not always pacific. On the hottest day 
of summer thus far, the swimming 
session had to be postponed. An 
octopus had made prior claim to 
the water! 


Language Trouble. Kiswahili, Kiku- 
lia, Dholuo, and Kikwaya are some 
of the languages of Tanganyika 
Territory in Africa. A missioner’s 
study of those complicated native 
tongues never ends, because tribes 
living only forty miles 
apart may speak dif- 
fering languages. 
Brother Damien 
Walsh, a Maryknoller 
from Wheeling, W. 
Va., has been sta- 
tioned in Africa for a 
year and a half. His 
experience with one of 
the native tongues 
emphasizes the prob- 
lem facing missioners. “I learned to 
think in the difficult Swahili lan- 
guages after only a year of study,”’ he 
says, “but I still need a dictionary to 
find out what I’m thinking.” 





. BRO. DAMIEN 


Any boy interested in becoming a Maryknoll missioner should write to: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 1-1 


Priest 


Please send me monthly literature about becoming a Maryknoll Brother [] 


(Check one). I understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 














Name Date of birth. 
Street. School 
City, Zone, State Class 























The mission fields are calling desperately for them. And God is send- 
ing eager young girls to Maryknoll. We must build an addition to Our 
Lady of Maryknoll Novitiate at Valley Park, Mo. Next month, a new 
group of postulants begin their religious life there. Two and a half years 


of intensive spiritual training will fit them for strenuous work on the foreign 
missions. On this firm basis, they can build a lifework as Maryknoll 
Sisters, spreading the Faith in foreign lands. But, we must have space. .. . 




















You can share in the work of the 
Maryknoll Sisters by helping to 
enlarge Our Lady of Maryknoll 
Novitiate at Valley Park, Mo. No 
gift is too small; a little from many 
makes much from all. . 

Large donations however will be a 
lasting remembrance for loved ones, 
either dead or still living. A com- 
memorative plaque on the room, 
pew, cubicle or stall that you give, 
will keep the Sisters constantly 
mindful to pray for them. (And 
novices’ fresh, young prayers are 
very effective!) 


Offerings are: 
For a Room $500.00 
For a Dormitory CUBICLE 300.00 
For a Pew In CHAPEL 150.00 
For a STALL IN CHAPEL 
A “‘STRINGLEsS” GIFT 
(to be used where needed) 


Every Maryknoll Sister through- 
out the world, offers her Fridays 
for benefactors. Your needs are 
kept before the throne of God con- 
stantly, as novices and Professed 
Sisters kneel in Perpetual Adora- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Dear Sisters: 


as my contribution toward the training of future 


As long as-possible, | will send $ 
Maryknoll Sister. 
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Father Bayless directs, as the womenfolk of the Musoma mission, in 


Africa, decked out in their best, march in the Palm Sunday procession. 
AN AFRICAN PHOTO STORY BY FIDEUS DEICHELBOHRER 





Pasvicia and Lucy (left) are playing 
house; they thought it would be fun 
to dress up like their mothers, much 
as American girls do. Ordinarily, 
Lucy and Patsy wear little or noth- 
ing. Anna (right) is a fine young 
Catholic mother. She and others like 
her are the backbone of the Church. 
As would any Catholic mother any- 
where, Anna hopes that at least one 
of her children will dedicate his life 
to the service of God. Father Bran- 
nigan (below) is chatting with Bella, 
a Luo woman who is thinking about 
studying the doctrine. Her armlets 
are made up of many strands of cop- 
per wire. The wire was wound around 
the arms when Bella was a young 
girl. To us, they seem like instru- 
ments of torture. But Bella is as proud 
of her arm jewelry as an American 
woman is of a new hat. 















Anna was quite hurt when her 
mama scolded her for playing 
with her rosary in the mud. 
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her gown, wild with color, 
is the latest in Tanganyika. 





by Eleanor D. Donohue 
Wacarout aud Kece 


Yankee meets Yankee in Kyoto 


Since every other building in 
Kyoto is either a Buddhist temple or 
a Shinto shrine, I couldn’t help 
wondering how Father Mackesy was 
making out in the midst of this com- 
petition. But I needn’t have won- 
dered, for the minute I saw him I 
knew he was out in front. 


When I was introduced to Father, - 


I murmured about our Lynn back- 
ground, and he immediately took the 
situation in hand by inviting me to 
lunch. , 

I had to take off my shoes before 
entering his house. It formerly be- 
longed to a well-to-do native and is 
authentically Japanese, with sliding 
paper walls and with ¢atami (straw 
mats) covering all the floors. Father 
led me down a long corridor that 


About the Author 


Miss Donohue, who studied at Har- 
vard, M.I.T., and Georgetown, and 
worked as a Government employee in 
Washington, D. C., later served with 
the Maritime Commission and also 
held a civilian position with the U.S. 
Army on Okinawa. She is now study- 
ing journalism and doing field work in 
Tokyo. Majoring in religious educa- 
tion, she has come upon some reveal- 
ing information in Japan. 


ran the length of the house. He 


‘ slid back a wall and we entered 


the chapel. There was nothing in 
the chapel except a high table serv- 
ing as the altar and an organ. We 
both knelt down and said a prayer. 

After leaving the chapel, I was 
taken to lunch. In a little alcove 
opposite the kitchen, there was 
American furniture. I had been 
afraid that Father Mackesy had gone 
Japanese, and that I should have to 
sit on the floor and eat off a little 
tray as the natives do. 

Father Mackesy thought macaroni, 
meat sauce, and tomatoes would 
make a good meal, and they did. But 
like every good Japanese, he finished 
up lunch with rice. He explained 
that he had acquired a taste for it 
when he was in Japan before World 
War II. 

When war broke out, he was in- 
terned but later was repatriated. He 
returned to Japan in 1946, and thinks 
he will probably stay here for the 
rest of his life. He believes the 
Japanese people are ready for Chris- 
tianity because many feel that the 
gods of Shintoism and Buddhism 
have failed them. 

Our chat was interrupted by the 
arrival of his teachers — two high- 
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MACARONI AND RICE 


school girls, converts who willingly 
give up their leisure time to teach 
Catholic doctrine to the school 
children of the parish. Both the 
teachers appeared rather shy and I 
think I was the cause of it. 

At three o’clock, Father drove me 
back to the hotel in his green-painted 
jeep. He showed me what bus to take 
for.Mass the next day. That I did 
Sunday morning, arriving a few min- 
utes early so I could walk in his 
garden. I admired the view of the 
surrounding mountains, recalling 
what I ead been told about Kyoto. 
Next to Tokyo, it is the most famous 
city of Japan. It is the cultural and 
artistic center of the country, con- 
taining its most precious art treasures. 
Because of its antiquity and cul- 
tural riches, Kyoto was the one 
large city in Japan that was not 
bombed during the war. 

When time came for Mass, I re- 
moved my shoes, put on wool slippers, 
slid back the chapel door, and went 
inside. And I felt perfectly at home. 
A good-sized crowd was in the chapel; 
a few old women hugging the hibachis 
to keep warm. Most of the girls 
were dressed in slacks — shabby, 
dark, wool pants that helped to keep 
them warm. A fewstudents wore high- 
necked uniforms; school girls wore 
middy blouses; a few were kimono- 
wearers, 
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Father Mackesy gave his sermon in 
Japanese in front of the altar, ex- 
plaining the Gospel, using his voice, 
his hands, and his eyes to put over 
a point. Everyone listened intently. 

After Mass he decided that we must 
have singing practice so he’d be able 
to give Benediction some time soon. 
No one left; all struggled gamely 
over the Latin words of “O Salutaris 
Hostia” for almost. half an hour 
when Father Mackesy called it a 
day. The man at the keys had come 
in one Sunday morning and asked if 
he could help, he was appointed 
official organist on the spot. 

By this time, some of Father’s pa- 
rishioners were waiting to go to 
confession before the second Mass. 
Naturally this was my cue to leave. 
I told him how much I’d enjoyed 
meeting him and seeing his church in 
operation. He insisted on sending 
several high-school girls down to the 
bus stop so I “‘wouldn’t get lost.” 

Looking back, the last I saw of 
Father Mackesy was standing in the 
midst of about thirty Japanese — 
everybody was waving good-by to 
me. 

It was quite simple, this visit to a 
priest from Lynn running a little 
parish in Kyoto. But his is the 
tiny rivulet that builds the mighty 
sea. I had uncovered the quiet 
beauty of a dedicated life. 


The Hallmark 


cA CHARACTERISTIC of a true missioner is to be loved by children. Their dis- 
cerning nature will pick him out for what he is, and in their innocence they are quick 
to show their feelings. As the missioner walks the dusty Chinese street, the chil- 
dren vie with one another to hold his hand. As he sits in the open patio of his Latin- 
American house, they clamber on his knee and throw their arms around him. Though 


he is tired after a hard day, the children know they rate a priority on his time. 





OUR VISITORS BRING US A GIFT 


OME time ago, a group of Jap- 

anese leaders was sent to this 
country by General MacArthur, to 
learn a little about our democratic 
way of life. In Boston, when the City 
Council refused to receive the Jap- 
anese, many catholic-minded citi- 
zens tried to make amends by being 
very kind. Some friends took the 
group to the Maryknoll seminary in 
Brookline, where we had a special 


dinner for them. With characteristic 
politeness, the delegates left us a gift 
—a portfolio of the eight classic 
views of Kyoto, original woodcuts, 
engraved and printed by Tomikichiro 
Tokuriki. Two of the prints are 
shown here. Above is Takao Park 
in autumn. Right is the famous Gion 
Festival of Kyoto; floats, illuminated 
by paper lanterns, are being drawn 
through Kyoto’s streets. 
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Sister Mary dust ar 





IMMORTAL FIRE. A missionary clas- 

sic in which portraits of apostolic figures 

from St. Paul to Father Lebbe of 20th 

century China are limned by the able 

pen of Maryknoll’s Sister Mary Just. 
Herder $7.50 


THE MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF, Marykaell P.0., N.Y. 


Quontity Articles Price 


= Please bill me 














Send: — Specialty list; [ Book list; = Teacher Aid Catalogue 


JUVENILES 


HELPS 
4 RY peat oY 


Attractive gifts for children from four to 
twelve. Illustrated in full color. 


My Book About God (4-6 yrs.).... ..$2. 
Lots of Brothers and Sisters (6-8 yrs.) $2. 
Jesus Comes for Everybody (8-12 yrs.) $1. 
Jesus Helps Everybody (8-12 yrs.) . .$1. 


LITTLE- 
LITTLE 
»ARDS 


JUST BIG ENOUGH to put to a hun- 
dred uses — notes, bridge talleys, 
acknowledgments, announcements, 
invitations, etc. 
Package of 12 with envelopes, 40¢ 
Box of 24 with envelopes, 75¢ 


#231 FIESTA BOX | 
+232 CHINA BOX 
#233 COMBINATION | 


Ask for our circular: | 
attractive note cards 
and letter paper. 








Tt all began quietly. The ther- 
mometer registered g1 in the 
shade and I was sitting in a wicker 


chair, pondering and muttering over . 


the intricacies of the Chinese tongue. 
As I repeated a phrase for the goth 
time, there was a crisp buzz, and 
then something bopped against the 
screen. 

Glancing up I saw several bees 
futilely beating themselves against 
our defenses. I watched for a mo- 
ment, and then plunged back into 
language study. But soon I was 
glancing up again, for the buzzing 
had become downright thunderous. 
Hundreds of bees were flying against 


‘g the screen. It*seemed as though they 


attacked in squadrons. Feeling se- 
cure behind the wire protection I 
went back to studying. 

Then I heard a piercing buzz that 
seemed to be right next to me. My 
ear was right, for my eye saw a dar- 
ing, adventurous bee who had 
wormed, crawled, and flown his way 
from the eaves — through crooks and 
crannies and niches in the mud, 
wood and brick—into my room. This 


ye bee flew to the window as if to signal 


to his fellow warriors that he had 
found the great westward passage. 

I snatched up a magazine and the 
bee met the magazine and death. 
~,“ With false security I sat down again. 
~ Hardly five minutes had elapsed be- 
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The Fight with a Thousand Bees ? 


by William J. Morrissey 


fore three fighters had followed their . 


leader. Swiftly they descended from 
the heights, looking for a place to 
land. Their movable landing field, 
myself, was belching smoke from a 
cigarette by this time. Again death 
came on the window panes. 

_ I grabbed some old newspapers 
and stuffed them into the corner from 
which I had seen the bees emerge. 
The bureau was a ladder for me to 
reach to where the ceiling and walls 
met. My feet, the bureau, and a book 


upon the bureau were snowed under ‘y- 


by falling whitewash and mud. 

Descending from the bureau, I 
paused in midair — for my ears again 
heard a piercing buzz. I glanced 
aloft and sure enough another bee 
was just coming into the room. A 
further search for holes was cut 
short by the gong booming out lunch 
call. I decided I needed a few 
calories to replace the expended 
ones. That was my mistake. 

On returning I opened the door and 
started to walk into 
the room. I beat a 
hastyretreatbefore 
fifty or seventy-five 
bees. By the time 
I had gotten rid 
of all of them I 
had learned a lot 
about the holes in 
Chinese houses. 
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Is this your brick 
for Maryknoll...° 





1 


More priests are 
needed in mission 
lands. 


2 


You can help an 
American boy to 
become a foreign- 
mission priest. 


3 


By making it pos- 
sible for him to 
be a foreign mis- 
sioner, you will 
share in his work 
—and his reward. 


Own a Brick in Our Seminary Wall 


ARYKNOLL MISSIONERS are laboring for souls in China, Korea, 

Japan; in Africa; in Mexico, Guatemala, Peru, Bolivia, Chile; and in 
the Hawaiian Islands. More priests are needed. Maryknoll, with your help, 
has built a new seminary at Glen Ellyn, near Chicago, to train 400 American 
young men for the mission field. The problem of obtaining funds to pay 
for the construction is a big one. A little from many will mean much. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 

To help an American boy become a Maryknoll priest: 
I enclose $. toward the fund needed for the Maryknoll seminary, 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
I enclose $ for your Brick-a-Month Club. Please send me a monthly 
reminder. 








My Name 
Street 
City 
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in our parish in Santiago, Chile, 

is Dori Julio Vargas. One Mary- 
knoller nicknamed him perfectly 
—Micawber.” Don Julio admits 
that: he has seen much better days. 
He and his family are reduced to 
living in a little shack loaned to 
them by the parish. ; 

Don Julio has lost everything, but 
like a true Chilean still has his pride. 
He is still a businessman, engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of ink. 
Perhaps that far north the reader 
has not heard of Sagrav ink. (Sagrav 
is Vargas spelled backwards) Sagrav 
ink sells for about two cents a bottle. 
Don Julio spends a great deal of time 
and energy hunting old ink bottles. 
Then he must soak off the old labels 
and scrape off the name on the caps, 
and wash the bottles. After that he 
repaints the caps. Next in order are: 
purchase of some coloring material, 
mixing it with gallons of water, fill- 
ing the bottles, printing new labels 
and applying them. Looking for 
customers and delivering the bottles 
ordered, are the final operations. At 
two cents a bottle, it will take Mr. 
Vargas a lot of time and work to 
support his wife and four children 
by selling Sagrav ink. _ 

In a spirit of charity I once bought 
a bottle of ink from Don Julio. Be- 
cause we are good friends, he warned 
me not to fill my fountain pen with 
his ink, but just to dip the point in. 
I followed instructions and my pen 
has refused to write a word from that 
day to this. 

Julio doesn’t know the meaning of 
the word “discouragement.” Yester- 
day he jubilantly reported that he 
had an order for 60,000 bottles of ink. 


TT most fascinating character 
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‘The Ink 


Manufacturer 


by John Bradley 





Frightening to me was the thought 
that he would have to look for 60,000 
old bottles, scrape off labels, etc. 
But Don Julio is filled with enthusi- 
asm at the increase in business. He 
is double my age, which leads me 
to. believe that the Chileans have 
discovered some sort of fountain of 
youth. 

In his earlier years, Don Julio had 
devoted himself actively to politics. 


His former friends are now very cool 


towards him. At present Don Julio 
worries me because he devotes more 
of his time to social work for the 
parish than he does to making 
Sagrav ink. The only reward we can 
offer him is in the next life—but 
meanwhile his family has to live. 
However, this worries Julio not at all. 
In his efforts to help the poor it never 
occurs to him that he is one of the 
poorest of the poor. Surely his name 
is written in the big book up yonder, 
written in capital letters and with 
Sagrav ink. 





Not For Siestas but for a good night’s 
sleep, our missioners in China appeal for 
sleeping bags, priced $30 each, and duffle 
bags, priced $8 each, to be used on their 
mission trips to serve Christians in dis- 
tant villages. 


Rosaries, Medals, holy pictures, scapu- 
lars, for distribution to the poor of China, 
Japan, Africa, Mexico, Guatemala, Peru, 
Chile and Bolivia — these are requested 
by almost every Maryknoll Missioner. 


Can you give $3 for the purchase of some. 


of these items? 


A Mass Candle burns about 9 hours. 
Mass candles for one priest for one month 
in a Maryknoll seminary may be donated 
for $1.25. 


Water Line. Two hundred feet of one- 
inch pipe is the amount requested for one 
of the Maryknoll missions in Guatemala, 
to. bring water to the mission. The pipe 
can be bought locally by the foot. Now the 
water is carried by hand. Could you give a 
couple of dollars by hand for a few feet? 


The Wine and Hosts used by a priest 
saying daily Mass for a year, in one of our 
seminaries, cost $24.65. You may, if you 
wish, donate the wine and hosts for the 
Holy Sacrifice of one priest for the year. 


Built on Sand, a school will stand a hun- 
dred years — if enough cement is mixed 
with the sand! If you will supply a mis- 





sioner in Bolivia with the cement, at $1.32 
a bag, he’ll see to it that the youngsters of 
his parish have an opportunity for Chris- 
tian education. 


Heal the Sick! You may not be a doctor, 
but you can obey this command if you fur- 
nish funds for essential medicines to be 
used at our various missions in Africa. A 
month’s supply can be bought for $25. 


The Secret Terror in many hearts is to be 
old and without means. That has happened 
to thousands of aged Chinese, made home- 
less by circumstances. Help Maryknoll 
help them: $5 cares for one for a month! 


To Be Blind is terrible in the United 
States — but what about being blind in 
China? Maryknoll Missioners care for 
many blind Chinese. The cost is $5 a 
month for each. 


The Bread Bill in the Maryknoll Sem- 
inary runs up to $583 a month. That is 
dough any way you take it. Would you 
like to give $5 or $10 for the staff of life 
for a priest in the making? 


Forty Hours’ Devotion is celebrated an- 
nually in each Maryknoll Seminary. All 
the candles used in one ‘Forty Hours” 
may be donated for $25. Or the flowers for 
another $25. 


$25 Will Supply a thurible and incense 
boat for a mission in Japan. Pony 
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Are you looking for an opportunity 
for the New Year? This may be a 
suggestion for you. 


In the Maryknoll seminaries, hun- 
dreds of young men are being trained 
to work as priests in China, Korea, 
Japan, Africa, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Bolivia, Chile, Peru, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. These future missioners de- 
pend in large measure on good people 
like yourself. 


Benefactors may have « share in 
training young men who lack suffi- 
cient funds to meet the cost of their 
education. No deserving candidate is 
ever refused by Maryknoll because he 
cannot supply his expenses; instead, 





Ordination of a Missioner 




















we assume the responsibility to seek 
benefactors to take care of him. This 
charity may appeal to you. Is there 
any that promises greater reward? 


The young man whom you help will 
represent Our Lord and you, too, in 
the mission field. You will share in 
his Masses, his prayers, his work — 
and his reward. 


It costs about $500 a year to educate 
and train each future priest. You may 
wish to support a seminarian for a 
full year, or for part of a year. Any 
offering, large or small, will assist a 
deserving young man to reach the 
altar — and the missions. 











Snapped in Japan, this might be 
a scene from your own back yard. 
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